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entirely bereft of servants she would be independent of them and able, 
with the least possible exertion, to carry on her household affairs. 

The present volume gives an account of the women's clubs of Berlin 
and some amusing anecdotes of the new and far too free ideas taken up 
by the new woman. Both the old and the new book have a little fun 
over the " sad and silly spectacle " of the clinging-vine type, " a vine 
that more and more finds itself without support." The present book 
congratulates the Germans that the old " old maid " is dying out and 
that in her place is a resourceful and cheerful " bachelor person." 

For thirty-six years we had looked upon the Appleton publication, 
German Home Life, as giving the truest and most intimate picture of 
the German chez soi. Mrs. Sidgwick's volume is an amplification of that 
volume brought up to date, but written so entirely in the same spirit 
that we make no doubt that it is by the same hand. The signature, in 
deference doubtless to personal and social relations, softens the candor 
and satirical humor of the former volume, but the penetration loses no 
keenness and the humor is still abundant. 



Gateways to Literature, and Other Essays. By Brander Matthews. 
New York: Charles Seribner's Sons, 1912. 

One is obliged to begin this book by granting Professor Matthews his 
wholly barbaric spelling. The look of the page is an affront to the eye 
and an insult to the ear. It is beside the mark, now that the matter 
has been so thoroughly threshed out, to protest that we do not pronounce 
all past tenses as if they ended in "t"; or that "through" imitates in 
sound the meaning of the word and is many vibrations longer than 
" thru " ; or that it takes time and patience to understand such words as 
" colleag," " rimed," and " riming." 

Allowing for this fad, the volume has all the distinguishing marks of 
our modern, democratic, American scholarship. The sentence structure is 
monotonous to an unpardonable degree. Never is the style lightened and 
varied by a fine, long, wavering line. Decoration of any sort is conspicu- 
ously absent. Of Pater, from whom of course all our scholars should 
have learned something of the music and genius of language, Mr. Matthews 
says in writing of the Plato and Platonism, "It is thin and brittle in 
its temper, artificial and affected in its manner, and in a word self- 
conscious and berouged." The only reply is that many of us desire 
devoutly to convert the American professors to the use of rouge to 
heighten the monotonously sallow complexions of their writings. 

The volume contains essays that have served as university addresses 
and introductions to books. It covers such ground as "The Economic 
Interpretation of Literary History," " The Duty of Imitation," " Literary 
Criticism and Book-reviewing," "A Note on Anatole France," "Poe's 
Cosmopolitan Fame," "Fenimore Cooper," and a tribute to Bronson 
Howard. Of these essays the least sympathetic and interesting is that 
on Anatole France. Indeed, Anatole France is not an author whom we 
should expect to see approved by our lightly optimistic, democratic school. 
Could there, indeed, be a wider gulf than that between the tragic con- 
sciousness of M. France, disguised, as it is, under his tone of ironic 
persiflage, and the sturdy, cheerful, near-sighted outlook of our modern 
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American scholar? To the latter an esthetic sense is sheer affectation; 
insight into the mystery and tragedy of life is needless and profitless; 
originality of form or freedom in emphasizing the personal note results 
in a " helter-skelter story " or an " undramatic drama." Nothing, in 
short, is less allowed for than temperament. And, indeed, by those whose 
temperament is so thin as to be quite invisible in literature why should 
it be allowed for? De sensibus non disputandem is as indisputable a 
proverb as ever. Anatole France is a writer to take or leave, according to 
taste, and so is Professor Matthews. 

In the essay on " Gateways to Literature," Professor Matthews 
tells with evident relish the anecdote of the American painter's reply 
to a purse-proud buyer who announced that she knew nothing of art but 
knew what she liked, " So do the beasts of the field." Yet in the essay 
on " Book-reviewing" he comes back to the American fallacy that in judg- 
ing the essence of literature, its vital qualities, the judgment of the plain 
people, who know nothing of art but know what they like, is truer, better, 
and more reliable than an expert judgment. In which case, to go over 
the hackneyed ground, Shelley is, of course, no poet, while Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox is a very great and lasting poet. Marie Corelli is, then, without 
question the greatest novelist of the last fifty years and John Galsworthy 
had better resign writing; Hall Caine is a great writer with whom it is 
futile for Eossetti to compete. This wide-spread fallacy is indeed one of 
the most disastrous bits of flattery ever invented as sop to the pride of 
the people. 

If the " Note on Anatole France " is an essay that moves us to little 
admiration, the one on " French Poetry and English Readers " is able 
and interesting. It is an undeniable fact that English readers, even those 
most interested in French prose, fail to find the charm in French poetry. 
Professor Matthews offered two excellent reasons for this: one, that the 
genius of the French language is definiteness and clarity and that all 
poetry comes in a trailing cloud of glory. " In some of Shelley's loveliest 
lyrics," he says, " the logic is a little doubtful and the exact meaning 
not beyond dispute." As a second reason Professor Matthews points out 
that all emotion is accentual just as all nature is. " The spontaneous 
expression of feeling rises and falls like the waves of the sea. There 
is a cadence in the crooning of the mother over her babe asleep in the 
cradle as there is also in the bitter wailing of the tribe over its dead." 
The French language to the contrary has a peculiar lack of accents, a 
fundamental monotony of utterance. The very barrenness of stress and 
undulation, then, is what makes the aridity of French poetry for the 
English and also the German reader. It might be noticed in passing 
that certain quite modem French poets have almost overcome this dif- 
ficulty by using very short lines where the wavering accent is less missed. 
Take, for example, the little song by Maeterlinck which ends : 

" Et s'il m'interroge alors 
Sur la derniere heure? 
— Dites-lui que j'ai souri 
De peur qu'il ne pleure." 

Here one has the broken accent and the poignant pathos, the tender 
cadence of a Heine or a Wordsworth lyric. It is quite fit to be put by : 
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" She has no motion now, no force, 
She neither hears nor sees; 
Rolled round in earth's diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees." 



The Inn op Tranquillity. By John Galsworthy. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1912. 

The casual pieces of John Galsworthy which have appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review, Scribner's, English Review, Atlantic Monthly, Cen- 
tury, and Nation are here gathered together. Of these the two most 
beautiful ones are the " Vague Thoughts on Art," " A Novelist's Al- 
legory," and the " Three Gleams," the first of which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly. The two distinguishing features of this author are 
his master craftsmanship — for he is a veritable jeweler in words — and 
his highly socialized conscience. In no other writer of to-day do pathos 
and searching pity find such beautiful expression. The weight of the 
world, the misery rubbing elbows with luxury, the heavy veneer of life 
which disguises the wood which is its substance is a haunting thought 
with him, and he stands in the front of those who will make life better 
by refusing to blink at facts. 

Of the manner of the book it is sufficient to give the author's name 
to know that it is as perfect as manner can be. The subjects range over 
such wide facts as modem materialism (in the " Inn of Tranquillity," 
" Quality," " Sheep-shearing," etc.), minor tragedies of life (in " Evolu- 
tion," " The Procession," " Gone "),word pictures (" The Old Time-Place," 
" Three Gleams," and " Felicity "), with a section at the end given over 
to the discussion of letters, in " The Censorship," " Schooling," " Con- 
cerning the Drama," "A Novelist's Allegory," "Finality" (or the es- 
sence of authorship), and " Thoughts on Art." 

The spirit of these essays may best be given in a passage from one of 
them : 

" And the immortal wonder that has haunted man since first he became 
man and haunts, I think, even the animals — the unanswerable question, 
why joy and beauty must ever be walking hand in hand with ugliness and 
pain — haunted us across those fields of life and loveliness." 



The Posthumous Essays ok John Churton Collins. Edited by L. C. 
Collins. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1912. 

These essays, as the editor tells us, were mainly used by the author as 
lectures. The subjects are, " Shakespearian Theaters," " Samuel John- 
son," " Edmund Burke," " William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft," 
" Wordsworth as a Teacher," " Emerson," " Emerson's Writings," " Mat- 
thew Arnold," " Browning and Butler," " Browning and Montaigne," 
" Browning and Lessing," " Tennyson," and " Curiosities of Modern 
Proverbs." 

The vast and curious learning and wide reading of this prolific author 
are shown in the last-named essay, and his habit of constantly comparing 
his authors for like ideas and interesting parallels in the comparisons of 
Browning and Bishop Butler, Lessing and Montaigne. Much of Brown- 



